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Training for the Public Profession of the Law: Historical Develop- 
ment and Principal Contemporary Problems of Legal Education 
in the United States, with some account of Conditions in England 
and Canada. By Alfred Zantzinger Reed. [Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. Bulletin Number Fif- 
teen.] (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1921. Pp. xviii, 
498. $2.00.) 

Previous books on legal education relate primarily to one institution, 
like the Centennial History of the Harvard Law School, 1918, or War- 
ren's History of that School, 1908 (although containing much general 
bibliographical material) ; or discuss pedagogical problems, like the 
earlier Carnegie Bulletin by Redlich on the Case Method, 1914. Reed 
covers all law schools and office-training, approaching education from 
the fresh viewpoint of its relation to requirements for admission to 
the bar. 

The introductory part I. discusses Comparative Development of 
Law and the Legal Profession in England, Canada, and the United 
States, and summarizes the whole book. The American lawyer is shown 
to be an outgrowth of the English solicitor, and our law schools to 
resemble the English training by lawyers, not the Continental universi- 
ties. The historian will find his chief interest in parts II. V. These 
survey exhaustively the early requirements for admission to the bar 
(II.) ; the rise of law schools (III.) ; the rise of bar associations after 
the Civil War (IV.) ; and the changes in bar-admission requirements 
due to law schools and bar associations (V.). Part VI. covers the 
broadening of the curriculum after the Civil War; VII., the intensifica- 
tion of training by written examinations, the case method, etc. Part 
VIII. on recent developments is anticipatory of a subsequent Carnegie 
Bulletin on the contemporary situation. The author's principal recom- 
mendation for a division of the bar into graduates of leading law schools, 
organized into selective bar associations, which will also admit other 
conspicuously able practitioners, and secondly into graduates of text- 
book and night schools, has been vigorously attacked by Albert M. 
Kales. 1 

Legal education touches general American history at many points. 
Jeffersonian democracy resented the prevalence of Federalist lawyers 
suspected of a monopoly, and almost abolished bar admission require- 
ments. Jefferson insisted on sound Republican law professors for the 
University of Virginia, while Northern schools selected Federalists 
(pp. 119, 140). In protest against Calhoun's doctrine of state rights, 
Dane endowed a Harvard professorship to teach law "equally in force 
in all branches of our Federal Republic" (p. 143). Reed establishes 
a parallelism between stiffened bar admission and civil-service reform 
(pp. 41, 42, 102). The absence of law-school courses on government 

1 Harvard Law Rev., XXXV. 96 ; and Reed's reply, ibid., 355. 
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and economics (such as in France) has deprived our lawyer leaders of the 
opportunity for careful study of the mechanism confided to their charge 
(p. 296). 

This assemblage at enormous labor of a mass of valuable data from 
widely scattered sources would hardly have been financed by an author, 
and demonstrates the usefulness of educational foundations. The book 
is, however, very hard reading. The reader jumps from state to state 
with bewildering frequency. Perhaps the multitude of states made this 
inevitable, but the interest would be far greater if the text had been 
limited to the opinions and rules about admission to the bar in two 
or three leading jurisdictions, with the others relegated to foot-notes. 
This might have made room among dates and statistics for more con- 
temporaneous human touches, like Jefferson's denunciation of Virginia 
country lawyers as "an inundation of insects" (p. 404); or an early 
radical's view that lawyers should be as free from educational restric- 
tions as doctors and clergymen — " A man's property is no better than 
his life or his soul" (p. 89); or the success of the early Litchfield, 
Connecticut, law school because of the presence of a girls' board- 
ing-school, whose head informed an entering legal scholar, "The young 
ladies all marry law students" (p. 130). 

Finally, excellent as Reed is on the external relations of the law 
schools to the bar, the fact, avowed with attractive frankness, that he 
is not a lawyer handicaps his discussion of their internal problems 
and of the law. Witness his questionable distinction between the case- 
method schools teaching the law as it ought to be and text-book schools 
showing better what it is (pp. 292, 385), his statement that the overruling 
of precedents first became noteworthy after the Civil War (p. 347), the 
analysis of the origins of American law (pp. 30-34). That our law has 
by no means "split off" (p. 33) from contemporary English decisions is 
exemplified by Chief Justice Taft's recent use of the House of Lords 
Taff Vale case in his Coronado labor decision. The association of a 
legal scholar with Mr. Reed would strengthen the forthcoming Bulletin 
on the contemporary situation. 

Zechariah Chafee, jr. 

Papers of the San Francisco Committee of Vigilance of 1851. III. 
Minutes and Miscellaneous Papers; Financial Accounts and 
Vouchers. Edited by Mary Floyd Williams. [Publications 
of the Academy of Pacific Coast History, vol. IV.] (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1919. Pp. xvi, 906.) 

History of the San Francisco Committee of Vigilance of 18 51: a 
Study of Social Control on the California Frontier in the Days 
of the Gold Rush. By Mary Floyd Williams, Ph.D. [Uni- 
versity of California Publications in History, vol. XII.] (Berke- 
ley : University of Calif ornia Press. 1921. Pp. xii, 543. $5.00.) 



